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FOR THE FRIEND. | 
EDUCATION, NO. 2, 
“ Good instruction is better than riches.” 
Wa. Penn. 

In my former number, I ventured to allude 
to some of the causes, which, as | apprehend, 
have hitherto obstructed the establishment of 
enlarged and liberal systems of instruction in 
the Society of Friends. But 1 am willing to 
believe that these causes have now ceased to 
operate; and if there be still any difficulties in 
the way of such an establishment, | am greatly 
mistaken, if the time is not fully at hand, when 
those who are rightly concerned for the wel- 
fare of our youth, should unite in steady and 
persevering efforts to remove them; when pa- 
rents should no longer be suffered to complain, 
that they can no where procure within the pale 
of our Society a thorough and liberal educa- 
tion. Before proceeding to inquire how this 
desirable object may best be attained, it may 
be well to consider the purposes which a com- 
plete system of education is designed to an- 
swer; and we shall then be better able to judge 
of the merits of any particular course of stu- 
dies which may be proposed. 

In the first place, then, lL assume as a funda- 
mental position, that the amount and variety of 
knowledge, which a youth may acquire at 
school, ought not so much to be considered, as 
the moral and intellectual discipline and culture, 
which it is the chief business of every sound 
and well compacted system of education to in- 
stil. Butin directing our views principally to 
this all important point, it is not to be supposed 
that the acquisition of knowledge must be over- 
looked or disregarded; on the contrary, it is 
manifestly impossible that the former should be 
fully, or in any great degree, attained, without 
establishing such a foundation of useful and ex- 
tensive knowledge, that a broad and solid su- 
perstructure may be built upon it in after-life. 
And as proper discipline i is the first thing to be 
aimed at, it will probably be found that this 
foundation ought to be pretty nearly the same 
in all cases, in its nature, if not in its extent, 
whatever may be the occupation which a stu- 
dent is subsequently expected to pursue. Ha- 
bits of sober reflection, of patient investigation, 
and of enlarged and comprehensive thought; 
fine feelings, correct taste—in a word, the pro- 





| hastily away by bright but illusive fancies, and | is 


_per development of all the moral, active, and could hardly be inflicted upon a child, than to 
intellectual powers, which belong to man, are| compel him to spend in fruitless labour, or the 
}more or less wanted by all in every condition of pursuit of trifles, those precious years, which 
life; and without these advantages no one can it is the duty of every parent to assist him in 
attain to the full measure of public or private | improving to the best advantage. And yet it 
usefulness. Ignorance, however sprightly, isis a melancholy truth, that a notion is widely 
soon overcome by real learning; and natural! prevalent, though perhaps not chargeable up- 
sagacity, if rude and unc ultivated, must often | on many of the members of our Society, that 
fall before inferior powers, when they are sup-|** the more there is crammed into a young 
ported by habitual discipline and studious dili-}man’s mind, whether it stays there or not, 
gence. ‘The former is too apt to be carried| whether it is digested or not, still the wiser he 
But instead of growing wiser, he com- 
the cool discrimination of the latter is constant- | imonly becomes less so by the process, and 
ly required to detect the fallacy. Impatience | frequently, indeed, emerges from it, fit for ab- 
of study, and a disposition to rely upon unas-/solutely nothing. His mind becomes a chaos, 
sisted native abilities, are evils of which we|he has no fixed principles to direct his judg- 
have seen the grievous effects in sufficient|ment, he is inflated with vanity, and so far 
abundance. In mature age they can scarcely | ‘from being a valuable member of society, he 
be eradicated; and our only course is to pre-| becomes an object of contempt and ridicule. 
vent their growth in the youthful mind. ‘This| From these observations it will be perceived, 
can never be effectually done by the uncertain| that my views of a thorough and liberal edu- 
and rambling methods of education, to which|cation, do not extend to the impossibility of 
our children and young men have been too/|furnishing school-boys with all the requisites 
long subjected. A well digested system is re-jof accomplished manhood; but to laying a 
quired, in which there shall be sufficient co-|solid foundation of future excellence and use- 
piousness to expand and strengthen all the fa-| fulness, by such a course of studies as will best 
culties, without too much variety to dissipate|enable them to apply all the faculties with 
the attention, and relax the vigour of the mind. | which nature has endowed them, to the pro- 
It should possess solidity without rudeness, and| motion of their own virtue and happiness, as 
elegance without superfluity. ‘The operation | well as of mankind at large. 
of such a system should be suffered to have| “Itis a folly,’ says one who was well skill- 
free course; and whenever the circumstances |ed in the art of instruction, * to think that every 
of parents will permit it, they should place |thing which a man is to know, must be taught 
their children under it, with a determination to him while young; as if he were to spring at 
give them time enough to reap from it all the once from college, and be entrusted with the 
benefits which it is capable of imparting. | immediate management of the world; as if life 
There may be some cases in which this cannot, ‘had no intervals for extending knowledge; as 
conveniently be done, and it may be advisable| if intellectual exercise and the art of learning, 
sometimes to allow a partial course; but a| were unbecoming the state of manhood.” 
superficial one should never be tolerated.| And after all, it must be confessed, that plans 
Whatever is undertaken, should be thoroughly | of education cannot of themselves produce ex- 
completed. If sufficient time cannot he spared cellence of character; our chief dependence 
fora boy to go through all the requisite branches | must indeed be placed upon native vigour and 
of a liberal education, let a judicious selection) persevering exertion; these are to be rightly 
be made of such as may be best suited to his| assisted, directed and controlled, and when we 
case, and which he will be able to accomplish | have done this, we can dono more: but let me 
satisfactorily. be permitted to add, that, until then, the duty of 
In this way, although a youth may not) training up a child in the way he should go, 
leave school so thoroughly furnished with the| will remain in full force upon all who have the 
means of future excellence as ought to be| care of youth. 
attempted whenever it is possible, he will yet} 1 amaware that I shall have much difficulty 
be richly rewarded for his labour. But a su-| in filling up the picture which I have thus 
perficial course of instruction, which attempts} drawn, ‘of what a proper education ought to 
every thing, and brings nothing to perfection,| be; but if I shall succeed in arousing the at- 
is seldom of much value, even under the most| tention of my readers to the serious consider- 
favourable auspices; and in many instances it| ation of this weighty subject, one of the chief 
is scarcely less prejudicial than no education] purposes for which these essays were under- 
at all. It is often attended with effects upon| taken will be effected; because I am sure that 
the character decidedly hostile to usefulness|if a close and diligent examination be made, 
and virtue; and even if its worst consequence|the alarming nature of the present state of 
were a mere waste of time, a greater injury | things cannot fail to be perceived and deeply 
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a ; l shal a 
felt, and that some efficient plan will soon be|a further supply of gravel, and then arising in 
adopted to remove the evil.—That it will be|dense and ample column, they sought their 





could. At Jast we reached the trees upon 
which the crows were roosting; but as the fo- 


my good fortune to point out a plan not liable| habitual roost in the deep entanglements of|liage of the young pines was extremely dense, 


to objections, I can scarcely hope; but as my/| the distant pines. This daily visit to the point, 
opinions are the result of some reflection, |) so near to my dwelling, and so accessible by 
trust that they will at least be listened to with| means of the skiff, led me to hope that [ should 
patience, and examined with candour. have considerable success in destroying them. 
AScHAM. Full of such anticipations, | loaded two guns, 

and proceeded in my boat to the expected 


RAMBLES OF A NATURALIST, NO.w Tle | owe, 


and the birds were full forty feet above the 
ground, it was out of the question to distin- 
guish where the greatest number were situa- 
ted. Selecting the trees which appeared by 
the greater darkness of their summits to be 
most heavily laden with our game, my com- 


place of action, previous to the arrival of the| panion and | pulled our triggers at the same 
My view was to have my boat some |moment. 


The report was followed by con- 


It rarely happens that any of the works of where about half way between the two shores, |siderable outcries from the crows, by a heavy 


nature are wholly productive of evil, and even, and as they never manifested much fear of 


shower of pine twigs and leaves upon which 


the crows, troublesome as they are, contribute boats, to take my chance of firing upon the|the shot had taken effect, and a deafening roar 


in a small degree to the good of the district! main body as they were flying over my head 
they frequent. Thus, though they destrey| to the opposite side of the river. 


Shortly after|the alarmed sleepers. 


caused by the sudden rising on the wing of 
One crow at length 


eggs and young poultry, plunder the corn- I had gained my station, the companies began | fell near me, which was wounded too badly to 


elds. ¢ ¢ off whatever may serve for|to arrive, and every thing went on as usual. 
fields, and carry j ; 


fly or retain his perch, and as the flock had 


food, they also rid the surface of the earth of But whether they suspected some mischief] gone entirely off, with this one crow did I re- 
a considerable quantity of carrion, and a vast| from seeing a boat so long stationary in their|turn, rather crest fallen from my grand noc- 


multitude of insects and their destructive lar-| vicinity, or could see and distinguish the guns|turnal expedition. 


ye. The crows are very usefully employed) in the boat, | am unable to say; the fact was, 


This crow, however, af- 
forded me instructive employment and amuse- 


when they alight upon newly ploughed fields,| however, that when they set out to fly over,|ment during thie next day, in the dissection of 
and pick up great numbers of those large and) they passed at an elevation which secured |its nerves and organs of sense, and | know not 
long-lived worms, which are so destructive to;them from my artillery effectually, although,|that I ever derived more pleasure from any 


the roots of all growing vegetables; and they| on ordinary occasions, they were in the habit 


are scarcely less so, when they follow the 
seine haulers along the shores, and pick up 
the small fishes, which would otherwise be 
left to putrify and load the air with unpleasant 
vapours. Nevertheless, they become far more 
numerous in some parts of the country than is 
at all necessary to the good of the inhabitants, 
and whoever would devise a method of lessen- 
ing their numbers suddenly, would certainly 
be doing a service to the community. 

About a quarter of a mile above the house 
I lived in on Curtis’s creek, the shore was a 
sand bank or bluff, twenty or thirty feet high, 
crowned with a dense young pine forest to its 


very edge. Almost directly opposite, the shore | 


was flat, and formed a point extending in the 
form of a broad sand bar, for a considerable 
distance into the water, and when the tide was 
low, this flat afforded a fine level space, to 
which nothing could approach in either direc- 
tion, without being easily seen. At a short 
distance from the water, a young swamp wood 
of maple, gum, oaks, &c, extended back, to- 
wards some higher ground. As the sun de- 
scended, and threw his last rays in one broad 
sheet of golden effulgence over the crystal 
mirror of the waters, innumerable companies 
of crows arrived daily, and settled on this 
point, for the purpose of drinking, picking up 
gravel, and uniting in one body prior to re- 
tiring for the night to their accustomed dor- 
mitory. The trees adjacent and all the shore 
would be literally blackened by those plumed 
marauders, while their increasing outcries, 
chattering and screams, were almost deafen- 
ing. It certainly seems that they derive great 
pleasure from their social habits, and I often 
amused myself by thinking the uninterrupted 
clatter which was kept up, as the different 
gangs united with the main body, was produced 
by the recital of the adventures they had en- 
countered during their last marauding excur- 
sions. As the sun became entirely sunk be- 
low the horizon, the grand flock crossed to the 


sand bluff on the opposite side, where they | 


generally spent a few moments in picking up 


\of flying over me at a height of not more than 
|twenty or thirty feet. I returned home with- 
‘out having had a shot, but resolved to try if I 


anatomical examination, than | did from the 
dissection of its internal ear. The extent and 
convolutions of its semicircular canals, show 
how highly the sense of hearing is perfected 


|could not succeed better the next day. The|in these creatures, and those who wish to be 


|}same result followed the experiment, and when 
|I fired at one gang, which it appeared pos- 
isible to attain, the instant the gun was dis- 
charged, the crows made a sort of halt, de- 
iscended considerably, flying in circles, and 
|screaming most vociferously, as if in contempt 
or derision. Had I been prepared for this, a 
few of them might have suffered for their bra- 
vado. 
the boat, and before I could get to it, the black 
gentry had risen to their former security. 
While we were sitting at tea that evening, a 
black came to inform me that a considerable 
flock of crows, which had arrived too late to 
join the great flock, had pitched in the young 
pines not a great way from the house, and at 
a short distance from the road-side. We quick- 
ly had the guns in readiness, and I scarcely 
eould restrain my impatience until it should 
be late enough and dark enough to give us 
a chance of success. Without thinking of any 
thing but the great number of the crows, and 
their inability to fly to advantage in the night, 
imy notions of the numbers we should bring 
home were extravagant enough, and I only re- 
gretied that we might be obliged to leave some 
(behind. At length, led by the black boy, we 
|sallied forth, and soon arrived in the vicinity 
of this temporary and unusual roost; and now 
ithe true character of the enterprize began to 
‘appear. We were to leave the road, and pene- 
trate several hundred yards among the pines, 
| Whose proximity to each other, and the difficul- 
| ty of moving between which, on account of the 


\dead branches, has been heretofore stated. | 


| Next, we had to be careful not to alarm the 


i . } 
|crows before we were ready to act, and at the | 
| 


same time were to advance with cocked ouns 
in our hands. ‘The only way of moving for- 
wards at all, I found to be that of turning my 
shoulders as much as possible to the dead 
| branches, and breaking my way as gently as I 


} 
| 


But my second gun was in the bow of 


|convinced of the truth of what we have stated 
jin relation to them, may still see this identical 
crow skull, in the Baltimore Museum, to which 
I presented it after finishing the dissection. 
At least, I saw it there a year or two since, 
though I little thought, when employed in ex- 
amining, or even when I last saw it, that it 
would ever be the subject of such a reference, 
“in a printed book.” 

Not easily disheartened by preceding fail- 
jures, I next resolved to try to outwit the crows, 
‘and for this purpose prepared a long line, to 
'which a very considerable number of lateral 
|lines were tied, having each a very small fish- 
|hook at the end. Each cf these hooks was 
(baited with a single grain of corn, so cunning- 
ily put on, that it seemed impossible that the 
igrain could be taken up without the hook be- 
ling swallowed with it. About four o'clock, in 
order to be in full time, | rowed up to the 
isandy point, made fast my main line to a bush, 
land extending it toward the water, pegged it 
down at the other end securely in the sand. i 
next arranged all my baited lines, and then 
covering them allnicely with sand, left nothing 
exposed but the bait. This done, | scattered 
a quantity of corn all around, to render the 
baits as little liable to suspicion as possible. 
| After taking a final view of the arrangement, 
| which seemed a very hopeful one, I pulled my 
jboat gently homeward, to wait the event of 
my solicitude for the capture of the crows. As 
usual, they arrived in thousands, blackened the 
|sand beach, chattered, screamed, and fluttered 
about in great glee, and finally sailed over the 
,creek and away to their roost, without having 
left a solitary unfortunate to pay for having 
meddled with my baited hooks. I jumped in- 
to the skiff, and soon paid a visit to my unsuc- 
cessful snare. ‘The corn was all gone; the 
very hooks were all bare, and it was evident 
that some other expedient must be adopted 
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before I could hope to succeed. Had I caught | Having then never seen any other spring than 


THE FRIEND. 





but one or two alive, it was my intention to|that of my father’s gun-lock, I asked how a 
have employed them to procure the destruc-|spring within a box could turn the box so 
tion of others, in a manner I shall hereafter de- | often round as to wind all the chain upon it? 


scribe. Joun. 


SELF-EDUCATED MEN. 
FERGUSON. 
(Continued from p. 181.) 

For some time after this, he was very un- 
fortunate. Finding that it would not’do to 
remain idle at home, he engaged in the ser- 
vice of a miller in the neighbourhood, who, 
feeling probably that he could trust to the 
honesty and capacity of his servant, soon be- 
gan to spend all his own time in the alehouse, 
and to leave poor Ferguson at home, not only 
with every thing to do, but with very frequent- 
ly nothing to eat. A little oatmeal, mixed 
with cold water, was often, he tells us, all he 
was allowed. Yet in this situation he remain- 
ed a year, and then returned to his father’s, 
very much the weaker for his fasting. His 
next master was a Dr. Young, who having in- 
duced him to enter his service by a promise to 
instruct him in medicine, not only broke his 
engagement as to this point, but used him in 
other respects so tyrannically, that, although 
engaged for half a year, he found he could not 
remain beyond the first quarter, at the expira- 
tion of which, accordingly, he came away 
without receiving any wages, having ‘* wrought 
for the last fortnight,’ says he, “as much as 
possible with one hand and arm, when I could 
not lift the other from my side.”” ‘This was in 
consequence of a severe hurt he had received, 
which the doctor was too busy to look to, and 
by which he was confined to his bed for two 
months after his return home. 

Reduced as he was, however, by exhaus- 
tion and actual pain, he could not be idle. 
*« In order,”’ says he, “* to amuse myself in this 
low state, | made a wooden clock, the frame 
of which was also of wood, and it kept time 
pretty well. The bell on which the hammer 
struck the hours was the neck of a broken 
bottle.” A short time after this, when he had 
recovered his health, he gave a still more ex- 
traordinary proof of his ingenuity, and the fer- 
tility of his resources for mechanical invention, 
by actually constructing a time-piece, or watch, 
moved by a spring. But we must allow him 
to give the history of this matter in his own 
words:— 


| He answered, that the spring was long and 
|thin; that one end of it was fastened to the} 
axis of the box, and the other end to the in- 


iside of the box; that the axis was fixed, and 
|the box was loose upon it. 


[ told him that I) 
did not yet thoroughly understand the matter. | 
‘Well; my lad,’ says he, ‘take a long, thin 
piece of whalebone; hold one end of it fast be-| 
tween your finger and thumb, and wind it} 
round your finger; it will then endeavour to| 
unwind itself; and if you fix the other end of| 
it to the inside of a small hoop, and leave it} 
to itself, it will turn the hoop round and round, | 
and wind up a thread tied to the outside of the 
hoop.’ I thanked the gentleman, and told 
him that | understood the thing very well. | 
then tried to make a watch with wooden wheels, 
and made the spring of whalebone; but found 
that I could not make the wheel go when the 
balance was put on, because the teeth of the 
wheels were rather too weak to bear the force 
of a spring sufficient to move the balance; al- 
though the wheels would run fast enough when 
the balance was taken off. IL inclosed the 
whole in a wooden case, very little bigger than 
a breakfast tea-cup ; but a clumsy neighbour 
one day looking at my watch, happened to let 
it fall, and turning hastily about to pick it up, 
set his foot upon it, and erushed it all to pieces; 
which so provoked my father, that he was al- 
most ready to beat the man, and discouraged 
me so much, that I never attempted to make 
such another machine again, especially as I 
was thoroughly convinced I could never make 
one that would be of any real use.” 

What a vivid picture is this of an ingenuous 
mind -thirsting for knowledge! and who is 
there, too, that does not envy the pleasure that 
must have been felt by the courteous and in-| 
telligent stranger by whom the young mechani- 
cian was carried over his first great difficulty, 
if he ever chanced to learn how greatly his un- 
known questioner had profited from their brief 
interview! ‘That stranger might probably 
have read the above narrative, as given to the} 
world by Ferguson, after the talents which 
this little incident probably contributed to de-| 
velope, had raised him from his obscurity to a 
distinguished place among the philosophers of| 
his age; and if he did know this, he must have| 


“Having then,” he says, “ no idea how any felt that encouragement in well-doing which a| 


time-piece could go but by a weight and a|benevolent man may always gather, 


either | 


. . ig . ‘ atts . on 
line, | wondered how a watch could go in all|from the positive effects of acts of kindness| 
positions; and was sorry that I had never |upon others, or their influence upon his own 
thought of asking Mr. Cantley, who could |heart. Civility, charity, generosity, may some- 


very easily have informed me. 


But happening |times meet an ill return, | 


but one person must 


one day to see a gentleman ride by my fa-|be benefited by their exercise; the kind heart 
ther’s house (which was close by a public thas its own abundant reward, whatever be the 


road), asked him what o’clock it then was?|gratitude of others. 
As he{shows that the seed does not alw 


He looked at his watch, and told me. 


did that with so much good-nature, I begged{stony ground. [1 son 
of him to show me the inside of his watch; and |surd to dwell upon the benefit of a slight civi 
he immedi-|ity, which cost, at most, but a few minutes of 


though he was an entire stranger, | 
ately oy 
hands. 


The ease of l‘erguson 
ivs fall on 
It may appear somewhat ab- 
| 


I- 


vened the watch, and put it into mv{attention; but it is really important that those 
. . - rs 1 a . = : 
[ saw the spring box, with part of the | who are easy in the world—who have all the 


chain round it: and asked him what it was that}advantages of wealth and know ledge at their 
made the box turn round? He told me that}command—should feel of how much value is} 
it was turned round by a steel spring within it. |the slightest encouragement and assistance to 





| planets as thus ascertained. 


those who are toiling up the steep of emula- 
tion. ‘Too often “ the scoff of pride’”’ is super- 
added to the * bar of poverty;”’ and thus it is 
that many a one of the best talents and the 
most generous feelings 
“Has sunk into the grave unpitied and unknown,” 
because the wealthy and powerful have never 
understood the value of a helping hand to him 
whois struggling with fortune. 

l‘erguson’s attention having thus been turn- 
ed to the mechanism of time-pieces, he now 


| began to do a little business in the neighbour- 


hood as a cleaner of clocks, by which he made 
some money. He was invited also to take 
up his residence in the house of Sir James 
Dunbar, of Durn, to whom he seems to have 
made himself useful by various little services 
for which his ingenuity fitted him. Among 
other things, he converted two round stones 
upon the gate-way, into a pair of stationary 
globes, by painting a map of the earth upon 
one, and a map of the heavens upon the other. 
“The poles of the painted globes,”’ he informs 
us, “stood towards the poles of the heavens; on 
each the twenty-four hours were placed around 
the equinoctial, so as to show the time of the 
day when the sun shone out, by the boundary 
where the half of the globe at any time en- 
lightened by the sun was parted from the,othe: 
half in the shade; the enlightened parts of the 
terrestrial globe answering to the like erlight- 
ened parts of the earth at ull times. So that, 
whenever the sun shone on the globe, one 
might see to what places the sun was then 
rising, to what places it was setting, and all 
the places where it was then day or night 
throughout the earth.’ Having been intro- 
duced to Sir James’s sister, Lady Dipple, he 
was induced at her suggestion to attempt the 
drawing of patterns for ladies’ dresses, in 
which he soon became quite an adept. ‘* On 
this,” says he, “ L,was sent for by other ladies 
in the country, and began to think myself 
growing very rich by the money I got for such 
drawings; out of which I had the pleasure ol 
occasionally supplying the wants of my poor 
father.”’ He still continued, however, his as- 
tronomieal studies, making observations on the 
stars, as usual, with his beaded threads, and 
delineating on paper the apparent paths of the 
So excited would 
he become while thus engaged, that he often 
conceived, he says, that he saw the ecliptic ly- 
ing like a bread highway across the firmament, 
and the planets making their way in “ paths 
like the narrow ruts made by cart-wheels, 
sometimes on one side of a plane road, and 
sometimes on the other, crossing the road at 
small angles, but never going far from either 
side of it.” 

He now began al » to 
prints with pen ar 
reside with Mr. Baird, of Auchmeddan, Lady 


copy pictures and 
<; and having gone to 


Dipple’s son-in-law, where he enjoved access 


to a tole: ibly well-stocked library, he made 


{ his first attempt at taking likenesses from th 


life, in a portrait which he drew of that gentle- 
man; ** and I found,” says he, “it was much 
easier to draw from the life than from any pic- 
ture whatever, as nature was more striking 
than any imitation of it."’ His success in this 
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new profession struck his country patrons as| 
so remarkable, that they determined upon car- 
rying him to Edinburgh, in order that he might 
be regularly instructed in those parts of the) 
art of which he was still ignorant, Lady Dipple | tiful law of refraction, it is only those rays which} 
liberally agreeing to allow hii to live in her| fall in particular angles upon the eye that can 
house for two years. But when he came to| produce complete vision. These crossing each 
that city, he could find no painter who would | other on the optic axis in the centre of the eye, 
consent to take him as an apprentice without! produce a picture of objects upon the retina 


sensible of the distances and forms of bodies.| duction is so great in some of the less perfect 
All visible bodies reflect the rays of light from| animals, that a polypus being cut in pieces, 
every part of their surface in all directions;|the pieces will produce new avimals of the 
and yet in consequence of the simple and beau-| same kind. 


The sense of smell, so extremely acute in 
some of the canine tribe, is precisely adapted 
in man to his situation, and while it gives him 
the power of gratification from the odour of 
flowers and aromatic substances, it tends to his 


rE 
io 
; 
F 
} 
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a premium—a circumstance which his san- 
guine friends had not counted upon. In this 
extremity, not knowing what to do, he wasad- 
vised, by the Reverend Dr. Keith, to trust to 
his own genius, and to commence the practice 
of his intended profession without waiting for 
any other instruction than what he had already 
received from nature. It was certainly a bold 
counsel; but Ferguson, having in truth no 
other resource, followed it, and succeeded be- 
yond his most sanguine expectations, ina very 
short time making so much money as to enable 
him not only to defray his own expenses, but 
to gratify his kind heart by contributing large- 


ly to the support of his now aged parents. He| 


followed this business for twenty-six years. 
(To be continued.) 


FOR THE FRIEND. 
The Substance of an Address to the Students 
at Guy's Hospital, at the close of the Lec- 
tures on Experimental Philosophy, by W11- 
LIAM ALLEN. 
(Continued from 180.) 


It [the human body] was made erect that it 


might assume a commanding attitude; and the| 


organs of sight are so placed as to be able to 
o 


or expansion of the optic nerve at the back of preservation by warning him of the presence of 
that organ, and hence produce a sensation in| substances whose effluvia would endanger his 
| the brain. health, if they were not removed; thus, by a 
The eye is so formed, then, as to show us wise provision of the Author of nature, what 
those objects which it most concerns us to be| would be hurtful is rendered disagreeable. 
apprized of with perfect distinctness only, The taste, also, answers a double purpose: 
when they are at a certain distance As they| it renders the necessary act of supplying the 
recede from us, the impressions are less dis-| stomach with food agreeable, while, for our pre- 
|tinct, and when they are so far as to be of no| servation it is so contrived, that many sub- 
\consequence to us, they no longer obtrude| stances which would be injurious, excite no 
| themselves upon our attention, but vanish away.|such sensations, or very disagreeable ones. 
Again, this organ in man is so perfect, that}Some animals, it is probable, have this sense 
|our two eyes, by means of the three pair of|in a higher degree than man. In the accounts 
'muscles which govern each, answer the pur-| of travellers, we find that in uncultivated places, 
pose of that vast quantity of eyes with which| roots fit to be eaten were discovered by ob- 
the hemisphere on the head of a common house| serving the kinds which the monkeys had se- 
fly is studded. ‘The coloured part of the eye,| lected for their food. 
| 


| or iris, like a delicate veil, regulates the quan-} 


The sense of hearing in man, besides tend- 
| tity of light admitted. In obscurity it contracts,| ing to his preservation, answers several most 
|and the pupil is enlarged, but in a strong light! important purposes. In him it is not so acute 
\it expands and diminishes the aperture. ‘The! as in some of the lower animals, whose safety 
opening is circular in the human being, because| depends principally upon it; but if it had been 
‘a view was wanted in all directions: but in the| more so than it is, it would have been extreme- 
‘cat and tiger it is vertical, their prey being|ly inconvenient, and the bustle of the crowded 
above; in horses and sheep it is transverse, for| streets of the metropolis perfectly intolerable: 
their food lies horizontally. | it is, however, like all the rest of our senses, 

This organ, as well as other parts of the| just adapted to our situation, and amply sufh- 


| body, is protected by the sense of feeling; and| cient to apprize us of the approach of danger. 
contemplate the heavens, and have an exten-| this sense is exquisite in the eye, because it is| The ear has been so constructed as to receive 
sive range over the surface of the earth. It 


was not necessary that the human ‘eve should 
be as penetrating as that of the hawk or the 
eagle. Man, when it is necessary for him t’ 
see at a distance, can empley a telescope. || 
his sight had been so microscopic as to see 
with great distinctness the structure of sma!! 
insects, and the particles of air, the eye would 
have been unfit for common purposes, and t! 


of such vast importance to us. | pleasure from sounds: these are produced by 


The minute ramifications of nerves spread| particles of air agitated by the tremulous mo- 
over the surface of the body, give us notice of} tion of the parts of a body vibrating in unison; 
mischief by the sensation of pain. Were it|that is, when the vibrations are multiples of 
not for this we might lose a finger, a hand or, each other, the vibrations of a musical string 
in arm, without knowing it. It appears by| are almost inconceivably rapid. Inthegravest 
urgical operations, that this acuteness of feel-| harmonic sound they are 124 ina second, whilst 
ing is the greatest, where it is most wanted for| thesbrillest sounding body makes 51,100 vibra- 


| ; = a : 7 . a 
, our protection, that is, at the surface of the} tions in the same portion of time. 
mind would have been distracted by the mu!- 


tiplicity of objects. Who can enough admire 
the wisdom of those laws by which the rays of| 
light are governed! ‘They travel through the| 
regions of unfathomable space with a celerity 
almost beyond conception, at the rate of nearly 


200,000 miles in a second of time. They ar-| 


rive from different suns, and from different 
systems crossing each other in all directions, 
without the least interference or confusion; and 
as it concerns us less to be acquainted with 
objects at a distance than with those near at 
hand, so the intensity of light diminishes as the 
squares of the distances. The light from the 
sun striking forcibly upon all the bodies about 
us, is reflected from their surfaces according to 
a fixed and invariable law: some of these sur- 
faces have the power of decomposing a beam 
of white light, and separating it into its primi- 
tive colours; some bodies reflect rays of one 
colour, some of another; hence arises an agree- 
able variety in the aspect of nature, and hence 
we are enabled to distinguish with greater cer- 


body: but that some of the internal parts of ‘The greatest service rendered to us by the 
our frame have comparatively little of it. The} sense of hearing is the facility which it gives of 
provision for the durability of the limbs is no! communicating our ideas and feelings to each 
less admirable. If our hands bad been made| other. ‘The nature of this faculty and its im- 
of iron, they would have been worn out long| portance are well described by Rollin: “ Ad- 
before the termination of an ordinary life; but| mirable indeed are the provisions for the pro- 
the parts of the human body are continually] duction of sound by the human voice. In the 
reproduced from the blood, which is itself| upper part of the trachea, or canal, by which 
formed from the chyle, a fluid into which the| the air enters, and is expelled from the lungs, 
food is converted by the process of digestion,| is a little oval fissure, capable of opening more 
while old parts are taken up by a set of vessels| or less, called the glottis: as the opening of the 
| called absorbents, and are carried off in the] glottis is very small with respect to the capaci- 
| excretions. ty of the trachea, when air is forcibly driven 

To a certain limited extent, parts which| through it, the velocity is considerably increas- 
have been lost may be reproduced in the human| ed, and the lips of the glottis become violently 
body: thus a wound will be filled up with gra-| agitated, occasioning those vibrations which 
nulations in which new vessels will be form-| produce sound: the sound thus formed is in- 
\ed; but here again we remark how every thing} fluenced by the cavities of the head, and even 
is adapted to the nature of the animal; the| by the breast. The glottis not only produces 
more perfect the animal, the more irreparable| the sound, but even forms the tones; and this 
is the loss of a part. ‘Thus in man, an arm, or] is attributed to variations in its opening. Itis 
leg, ora hand, or even a finger, if once lost, a| capable of becoming wider, and narrowed with- 








tainty one body from another. Ry means of 
that wonderful organ, the eye, we are made 


can never be reproduced; but if a crab Jose a|in certain small limits: the fibres which com- 


leg, or a lobster a claw, the limb in process] pose it lengthen for the low tones, and become 
of time is reproduced. This power of repro-| shorter for the high ones. 
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To produce the various tones, the diameter) this great truth upon our notice, if we are so|the time of his lamented death to take great 
of the opening of the glottis, which is but 7,! absorbed in the objects of sense as to be inca-| pleasure in witnessing their success. 
of an inch, must be varied: there are modifica-| pable of fixing our attention. How many do} Having crossed the Dnieper, (the Borys- 
tions of every single tone, which require that) we see passing through life with no other ideas | thenes of the Greeks,) the waters of which are 
this opening, small as it is, should be divided| than those we may suppose familiar to the| reddish, and flow at the rate of four or five 
into 9632 parts, and even these parts are not) brute; but mark these men, so ardent in the| miles an hour, towards the Black Sea, which 
all equal; some of them therefore must be less| pursuit of what they call pleasure, are they |is here about a mile wide, we arrived at Eca- 
than the 9632d part of the ,'5 part of an inch;| completely satisfied with the gratification of|tharinslaf, (or the glory of Catharine,) built by 
but so delicate is the ear that this variation is/ their animal appetites? By no means. How|Prince Potemkin; it is colonised by many 
immediately perceived.” “Speech,” as Rollin| many an aching void do they not experience! |Greeks and Armenians, from Crim ‘Tartary; 
further observes, “is one of the great advantages! to what ennui and chagrin are they not subject! |it is 78 miles N. E. of Cherson, N. Lat. 47° 
which man possesses over other anitnals: while| They cannot feel the satisfaction enjoyed by | 23’, E. Long. 35’ 15’, and near it the small 
it serves asa proof of his rational faculties, it) brutes, because they have higher destinies; be-| river Kiltzin falls into the Samara; we visited 
enables him to employ them to the greatest ad-| cause they have an immortal part: they know | the public institutions, as prisons, schools, hos- 
vantage; but how wonderful that agjustment,| what the beast is ¢gnorant of—that the present | pitals, lunatic asylum, &c., and among the 
how exact that mechanism by which it is pro-| life must terminate, and the involuntary sigh] rest, the nursery for fruit and forest trees, Wc. 
duced! At the first command of the soul how| arises for something beyond it. Placed then | established about the year 1809, for the use of 
many different parts are brought into action to| in so commanding a station, endowed with such | the colonies; it covers 30 deceateens of ground, 
form the voice! 1 have a thought which Iam) faculties and powers, let it be our business to/and each deceateen being equal to 2} English 
disposed to communicate to others, or a doubt| cultivate them for the noblest of purposes. acres, it amounts to 724 English acres; they 
which I wished to have solved: nothing is more | (To be continued.) sold trees, &c. last year for 3000 roubles. A 
intellectual, or further removed from the senses —_— rouble is worth from ten to eleven pence ster- 
than thought. What vehicle is capable of |ling; one hundred kopecks make a rouble, so 
transferring it to the persons who surround me? |that ten kopecks are equivalent to one penny. 
If 1 could not accomplish it—shut up in meyueill A four year old cherry tree sold for 20 ko- 
—reduced to a solitary individual—cut off from| |pecks, an ‘apple tree 50 kopecks, peach trees 
all commerce, from all conversation,—I shouk | Between Ecatharinslaf in South Russia, and|from 60 to 70 kopecks. They are making 
suffer inexpressible disquiet. ‘The most numer-|the sea of Azof, are vast plains called Steppes,|experiments on the cultivation of artificial 
ous company, the whole world would be but a| covered with grass, but without trees or shrubs, | grasses, and the garden appears m a flourish- 
frightful solitude. But Providence has relieved} comprehending several hundred square miles; |ing state. We set out from Ecatharinslaf in 
me from this by attaching my ideas to sounds, | the soil in many parts is rich, and when turned |company with the governor of the district, 
and rendering me master of those sounds.|up, appears quite black, from decomposed ve-| who was about to pay a visit to the colonies, 
Thus in the very moment and at the precise! getable matter; the great variety of plants,|and entered upon the great Steppe, where 
instant that I am disposed to communicate my| birds, and various kinds of animals, would af-|scarcely any thing is to be seen but grass and 
thoughts to others, the lungs, the throat, the| ford a rich harvest toa scientific naturalist who|sky, to the utmost linvits of the horizon; we 
tongue, the palate, the teeth, the lips, and an| might have leisure for the pursuit. ‘This dis-| meet however with a number of mounds from 
infinite number of organs concerned in it, are} trict was formerly occupied by the Nomade | 20 to 30 feet high, resembling what are called 
put in motion, and execute my orders with a} Tartars; on coming into the possession of Rus- | barrows i in England. Bones and armour have 
rapidity which almost more than keeps pace| sia, it contained very few inhabitants, until the | been found in some of them, and it is supposed 
with my desires. | late Emperor Alexander settled various colo-|that they are the rude monuments of the no- 
‘“‘ The air proceeding from my lungs in tones| nies in it, and gave the inhabitants peculiar | made people who formerly inhabited this coun- 
modified according to the variety of my senti-| privileges; some of these colonies consist of |try, and that they are higher or lower accord- 
ments, carries the sound into the ears of my| Germans, others of some of the inhabitants of|ing to the rank and consequence of the chief- 
auditors, informs them of all that passes in me, | Smolensk who were sufferers when the place |tain buried there; after travelling about 30 miles 
of all I wish tocommunicate. Thus ideas are| was partly destroyed by the French in the | wearrived at Neuenbourg, the first colony of the 
conveyed, and information diffused by a natural| campaign of 1812 Some consist of a set of | Menonnists; it consists of fourteen families, they 
mechanism which we can never sufficiently | dissenters from the Greek Church, who were | have above 500 sheep and lambs, which are a 
admire.” | violently persecuted, until the Emperor Alex-|mixture of Merinos; they pay only a few ko- 
While man resembles other animals in the} ander took them under his protection, and set- | pecks per acre to the crown, and have to keep 
structure of his body, which is merely the in-|tled them on those extensive plains. vane |up roads and bridges; those who are industrious 
strument of his will, he is by the gift of other/are six distinct kinds of colonies, as the land is exc ellent; they resemble 
powers placed at an immeasur: able distance| most remarkable and the most Sencithion, ithe Soc iety of Friends, in giving no salaries to 
from them. By the faculty of reason he is|are those of the Menonnists, who came from | Itheir ministers, and their bishop may be seen 
distinguished from all other visible beings, and | the neighbourhood of Dantzig, in Prussia; this | guiding his own plough, and not at all distin- 
by the immortal part, or soul, which consti-| class of Christians agree with the Society of|guishable by his clothing from the rest of his 
tutes his very essence, he is capable of com-| Friends, in believing that war is inconsistent |brethren. My fellow traveller and I were in 
munion with his Almighty Creator. Inferior} with the spirit of the Christian dispensation, | a bretsckia, which we purchased at Moscow; 
animals, in consequence of instinct, act in one| and accordingly they conscientiously refuse to| it is a long open carriage upon four wheels, 
uniform round; but man is a free agent, capa-| bear arms; this, i in a country where every man | | with a head like an English single horse chaise; 
ble of comparing, of judging, and deciding: | is supposed to be born a soldier, naturally sub-|our baggage was stowed under us, and over 
he is at liberty to adopt one mode of conduct) jected them to persecution; and even if the|this our mattresses were placed. ‘The gov- 
in preference to another, and is therefore ac-| Prussian government had thought proper to |ernor travelled in his German carriage, taking 
countable for his actions. He, alone, can} give way to their religious scruples, and grant|one or other of us with him alternately; from 
compare and reason; he, alone, is capable of| them an exemption, the clamour raised by the| Neuenbourg we proceeded with four horses, 
perceiving those marks of contrivance and de-| rest of the subjects must have made their si- |not abreast as in the Russian method, but two 
sign, that adaptation of all the operations of|tuation very painful. ‘The Emperor Alexan-| before the others, and a boy as postilion. A 
nature to one grand and beneficent result,| der, with that tenderness of feeling for which he| most extensive prospect soon opened of cul- 
which proclaim in the strongest and most im-| was so remarkable, secured to them the free |tivated country, with the village of Cortetz be- 
pressive language, that the whole must have ori-| exercise of their religion, and granted them |fore us; it is the principal village of the colo. 
ginated from a Being infinite in wisdom, in| peculiar privileges besides. Their subsequent |ny of Cortetz, and consists of 39 Menonnist 
power, and in goodness. But in vain does| conduct has fully justified the opinion he had | families; the colony contains 15 such villages, 
every thing which we behold conspire to force| formed of their integrity, and he continued to|These respectable people came about 30 years 











| Some account of the Colonies of Menonnists | 
in South Russia, extracted from a MS. of | 
Travels in that Country, in the year 1819. 
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| 
ago from Prussia, and were then 331 families,|28 couples of Merinos, they are now so in-| 


but are now increased to nearly 600; they have| creased that we saw one flock of 100 rams 


, of | 


36,000 square deceateens of land, or 99,000|the pure Merino breed—these rams with the| 
square English acres; each family has 65 square| Russian sheep, produce a breed whose fleece | 


deceateens, but the Menonnists have 5 decea-| is considerably improved; they are called Mé- 


teens more than any other kind of colonists, 


the rest having only 60; they all pay but 15 | Spring are so improved in the filtth generation, 


kopecksa year perde ceateen to the government. 


There are two bishops or elders in the colo- | nos of the pure race, 


ny, who ordain the inferior clergy by the lay-| 
ing on of hands; they do not administer baptism | 


\tise, and proper care being taken, their off-| 
} 
| th: it they are not to be distinguished from Meri- | 
rom Cortetz we sent| 
our carriages forward by the direct road, but| 
the governor, by hiring two small carts, and| 


till about the age of 17, and not then until the! passing through some water, contrived to short-| 


young person is found capable of going through | 
an examination. ‘The houses are very comfort-| 
able, built of wood, and neatly thatched, pre- 
senting a striking contrast to the common Rus- 
sian cottage. ‘They are pretty much in the 
Dutch fashion, with the gable end towards the 
road, and the door at the side; they have com- 
modious barns and granaries. We were most 

hospitably entertained at the house of the 

mayor of the canton, and were visited by the 
bishop; he was in the common dress of the 
colonists, not having the smallest mark of dis- 
tinction; his countenance was remarkably se- 
date, and being informed that we wished to 
have a religious meeting with them in their 
usual place of worship, it was soon agreed to 
hold one the next morning at 9 o’clock. On go-} 
ing to it, the space surrounding the house was 
occupied with carts and horses, many of the! 
colonists coming from a distance of seven or 
eight versts, (a verst is equal to } of an Eng- 
lish mile,) and I think there were some from 
most, if not all, the fifteen villages. On entering 
the house, we found them singing a Psalm ac- 
cording to their custom. ‘The bishop and 
others introduced us, and when the singing 
was finished he explained to them m German 
who we were and the objects of our journey, 
and then exhorted them to prayer; they all 
kneeled down, but uttered no words, being, as 
we were informed, always on these occasions 
engaged in silent prayer. My companion, who 
was a member of the Society of Iriends, ad- 
dressed them in French, which was interpreted 
sentence by sentence by the governor, in Ger- 
man, and accompanied by a remarkable so- 
lemnity. The people appeared to be much 
affected, and divers of them were in tears; in 
the conclusion of their religious meetings, they 
all kneel down again in silence, for the purpose 
of mental prayer. They have a schoolmas- 
ter, and most, if not all the children can read 
—and learn the Russian language as well 
the German. ‘The governor took us to see 
their nursery, and flocks of Merino sheep— 
he has induced them to enlarge their gardens, 


plant fruit trees, &c.; and the improvements and satisfactory opportunity. 


they are making are truly delightful—they have 
thousands of mulberry trees—also apple trees, 
pears, cherries, &c., and are beginning to cul- | 
tivate the vine, which seems likely to succeed. 
A curious kind of dwarf peach tree appears 
indigenous, the fruit not larger than a pea, and 
yet perfect in shape; the whole tree only five or 


six inches in height; the leaves, though very di-| 


minutive, perfectly resemble the common 
peach. The principal shepherd of the flocks 
appeared to be a very clever man; he has a sa- 
lary of 1200 roubles per annum. 

Twelve years ago the emperor gave them 


en the journey considerab ly, and give us an | 


| opportunity also of visiting the island of Cortetz, | 


situated inthe Dnieper. [| went with the gov- | 
ernor in one cart, and my companion with the | 
assessor of the colony in another; the river| 
having overflowed and covered a great deal of | 
the country, we had to pass through much wa- | 
ter, and came at last to an arm of the river, at | 
the side of which are large masses of granite 

rock, about thirty feet high: there are also 

rocks on the other side, which, with the trees, 

(for there are some in these parts,) and the 

surrounding country, make a beautiful land-| 

scape. The island is nine versts long, and| 
five broad, and contains one village of the} 
Menonnists’ colonies; we drove across one end 

of it, and came to the road by the main body 

of the river; on our landing, the pious pastor | 
came to meet us in a little cart; we were both 

struck with the sweetness and simplicity which | 
appeared in his countenance. After the first 
salutation, he set off full speed to give notice 
to his wife of our coming; as we approached 
the avenue leading to the house, we found the 
path strewed with lilac blossoms, the rooms 
also were ornamented with flowers; every thing 
bore the marks of neatness and comfort. The 
mistress of the house is apparently a very 
clever woman; and has taucht her children 
arithmetic, &e. herself. They have 
six children, some of them nearly grown up; 
we were much delighted in meeting with this | 
truly Christian family, with whom we had some 
religious communication; the pastor went with 


five or 


us as guide to Schcenwise, the next village; we | 
had to go across the Dnieper in two little boats; 
rowing seven or eight versts down the river, 
we passed Alexandrov, where there was form- 


erly a sort of fortress: the Russian hovels look 


very miserable afier one has seen the houses of 
the colonists. Though it was late in the evening. 
when we arrived at the village, we had a reli- 


s| gious meeting with the colonists, about 150 be- 


ing present; the good pastor who conducted us 
introduced us by an address in German to the 
congregation, among whom we had an edifying 


Continued. | 


Selected for “Tur Frrenp.” 


JEHOVAH SHAMMAH, 
Esckiel, 48 c. 351 
Thou art our Father; Lord our Lord! 
And thou shalt eve y word fulfi 
Of promised love, and Zion-ward 
Shalt lead the tribes in Judah still { 
| 
Though mute within tl y courts we stand, 
Nor harp, nor tabret, p pe, be there, 
Nor bended knee, nor lifted hand \ 
j 


Nor solemn vow, nor voice of prayer 


i 


,of Samuel Pope, sen. of Boston, Mass. She 


* there is forgivenessfor us : 
|whereby we may be forgiven.” She 


| was near, asked her if she could cl 


|to all things here; she replied that sh 


| Her brother then told her that he 
{answe! him one que ion on a 8st 
| portance, which was, wl 


The heart contrite, the lowly mind, 

The strength implored, the trembling plea, 
The patient faith, the will resign’d, 

In grateful incense rise to thee. 


Sometimes, as desolate and low, 
Along the walls, may Zion mourn, 

Jecause there be but few that know 
Her day of feast or solemn moon ; 


But thou shalt still inhabit there, 
And there shall still thy glory ene 
And Siloa’s fount thy name shall bear, 
And Zion’s hill shall yet be thine. 


Yet shalt thou teach her sons thy ways, 
Her courts with prophets yet shall fill, 

And onJher gates shall still be praise, 
And on her walls salvation still. 


There shall the appointed angel stand 
And blow his trumpet, that from far 
Shall call the nations land by land; 
And they shall answer, * Here we are.” 


And Cush and Elam, as of old 

The utmost Isles shall come to her 
With richest offering, gems and gold, 
And balm, and frankincense, and myrrh. 


Around her border shalt thou lead 

The streams that gladden where they flow : 
And there Nebaioth’s rams shal! feed, ; 

And there the flocks of Kedar go. 
Within—thy love, thy peace, shall rest— 

The unimie asured Spirit all shall bear 
Ande very tongue shal | call her blessed, 

And name her name “ The Lord is there.” 

OBLTUARY,. 

Direp—At Monkton, Vt. on the 12th of 2d mo. 1830. 
Hannau Know es, relict of Robert Knowles, in the 
96th year of herage. She was the youngest daughter 
mani- 
fested in the various vicissitudes and trials of her long 
life an uncommon degree of meekness and patience, 
evincing that she possessed the substance of that re- 
ligion which she professed. Some of her expressions 
in her last moments showed that she relied on her 
Lord for salvation, and as a Mediator. She said, 
Christ intercedeth for us, 
retained her 
mental faculties in an uncommon manner. 

— Also, Evizasetn Sims, on the 23d of 12th mo. 
last, at Charlotte, Vt. in the 85th year of her age. 
She was a niece of the above named H. K. Both 
members of Ferrisburgh monthly meeting. 

—— at her residence in Peru, N. Y. Desoran 
Kresr, wife of Stephen Keese, in the 


57th year of 
her age, a member of Peru mor 


ithly meeting. 
She endured a tedious illness with patience and com- 
posure of mind, giving evidence that the soul which is 
stayed on the Lord will be kept in perfect peace, She 
was a member of a family which was divided in the 
late painful separation in So lety. The children of 
the family were mostly active supporters of the new 
doctrines, which was a sore trial to their parents, 


who found it necessary to take a firm stand for the 


support of good order and sound principles. When 


near her close, her brother observing that her end 
heerfully bid adieu 
could freely, 
me is very pleasant. 
wished her to 
ibject of great im- 
hether she was satisfied with 


i 
for, said she, the prospect before 


= course she had taken inthe late dis 1,and with 

he friends she had united with. Shere; cd, “Ido feel 
well satisfied with the course Ih ive pursued, but great- 
| ly fear that the way that many of my dear friends 
are going, Will prove lo be a way that isbetter tolive 
in than to die in, \t another tu nade asimi- 
lar observation to some ft who called to visit 
her, and e “hh time nthe midst of a mixed 
| company of both classes, thus showing, that in this 
awful moment she could cheerfully ar testimony 


to the efficacy of those principles whi 


} 


h many of her 
) friends despised. 
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Original Letter of the late Samur. ForHer- 
GILL. 


Warrington, Eleventh mo. 9th, 1756. 


Dear and worthy friend, James Wilson: 

As I am persuaded thou hast greatly at heart the 
welfare of Zion, and in a particular manner art in- 
terested in me, having diseharged the office of a fa- 
ther to me in my minority, with a father’s regard 
and tenderness, I take my pen to salute thee and 
thy dear wife, my worthy and honoured friend, 


THE FRIEND. 


purchasing and keeping in slavery, negroes—the 
ruin of true religion the world over, wherever it pre- 
vails. Friends there are greatly decreased in num- 
ber, and mixed with the world in whose spirits they 
dwell. Their unfaithfulness to their testimony a- 


with the gains of unrighteousness, have almost de- 
stroyed even appearances of truth in various parts; 
and as the pure gift of the ministry cannot be com- 
municated to such unclean vessels, there is great 
scarcity of ministers. I know no more than two in 





5 " ithe r , 2 , oa . ave » ate oe > 
whom, as well as thyself, I still remember with dis- | “© province, on whom is the heavenly stamp visible, 


And can assure thee | 
and her, though I have not made many professions 


of affection and esteem, there 


tinguished, yea, filial regard. 


are tew living to |} 


and they are neither negro keepers nor priest pay- 
ers. Nevertheless, in this Sardis the blessed hand is 


at work. Some are lately convinced, and amongst 


. | 
gainst the hireling priests, and their hands polluted 





|} government was the next place, where I found con- 
tinual occasion of sorrow, yet intermixed with some 
hope. I had abundantlabour, both with the natural 
| branches of the olive tree, and those without. In 
| that Aceldama, or field of blood, 1 was greatly fa- 
| Voured in many open and very large meetings, to 
| publish the everlasting gospel with some success, to 
}my humble admiration and thankful acknowledg- 
| ment to the ever worthy name. The state of the 
| Society in this province is affecting. What open 
persecution could not effect, has been too fully ac- 
complished by the caresses and favours extended to 
Friends there; nevertheless, there are a body of live- 
ly Friends up and down, who, I trust, walk in white. 
| I returned through Narraganset, Rhode Island, 


he 3} , * . . f > > Ww . lels Y , x ‘Over 
whom { bear an equal share, or who are the more | the rising youth are some of the true Hebrew race,}and Long Island, into New York government, 


frequent companions of my most affectionate re-| 
membrance. | 
A yariety of labour in which our heavenly and 


blessed Father hath engaged me, hath very much 


who have heard the alarm of the heavenly trumpet, 
and come out of their dens and caves. 

This very much describes also the state of Vir- 
cinta; only | think I may add, the visitation of 


| Where, though cause of sorrow appeared, yet it was 
| hot void of hope, for many amongst them whose 
| faces are set Zionwards. In the city of New York 
| is a small but very valuable body of Friends, who 


| : : ! 
. e lary s truth seems m » of ‘ctual , ceive I , a , a . a 
engaged my mind to the service of the day, and livine truth seems more effectually received in vari-| grow in the truth as it is in Jesus. 





rendered it necessary for friendship to give place to 
duty. So that my correspondence hath been bat} 
little, though | hope in the hidden root of immortal 
life, | am made a partaker of the fellowship of the 
brotherhood. But this, with the poverty and lean- 
ness which have been much my lot, hath laid the 


finger of silence upon my lips, and stopped my pen. 
I thought I found at least a liberty this evening to 
assure thee of my regard, and give thee some little 
account of myself, my labours abroad, and how, up- 
on the whole,] apprehend the state of the Society | 
, in those parts where my lot hath been cast. 
Through mercy, | have to acknowledge I was fa- 


is 


youred with a more confirmed state of good health 


than usual, two short interruptions excepted. 1} 
travelled with diligence, and at times pretty hard | 
labour, and as | passed through various provinces, 
I may give thee a hint how I fared, and found things} 
in ea nh. 

To begin with Pennsytvanta, where 1 landed, 
There are a very great body of people who bear our} 
naine, and many who deserve to bearit. A noble} 
seed of several classes respecting age, though too | 
few of the aged amongst them who have kept their| 
Their} 
fathers came into the country in its infancy, and| 
bought large tracts of land for a trifle; their sons 


varments clean, and whose hands are strong. 


found large estates come into their possession, anda 
| 


profession of religion which was partly national, | 
which descended like the patrimony from their fa-| 


‘ 


thers, and coat as little. They settled in ease and 
affluence, and whilst they made the barren wilder- 
ness as a fruitful field, suffered the plantation of God 
to be asa field uncultivated, and a desert. Thus 
decay of discipline and other weakening things pre- 
yailed, to the eclipsing of Zion’s beauty, yet was 
there a noble remnant whose love was strong, and 
who remember d the Lord of the whole earth and 
his house, whilst they built their own. 


A people who had thus beat their swords into| 


nloughshares, with the bents of their spirits to this 
world, could not instruct their offspring in those 
statutes they had themselves forgot; as every like 


begets iis like, a generation was likely to succeed 


formed upon other maxims, if the everlasting Fa- 
ther had not mercifully extended a visitation to sup- 
ply the deficiency of their natural parents. 

Tt consisted with his wisdom and mercy to reach 
forth a hand of love to man 


sort; and to: subject their he 


y of them of the young r 
arts to the work of his 





own power; and more especially of later time, he 
hath preva 
some into the 
trust for many, who are like the little sister, w 


d upon many in that province; brought 





ministry, some fitting for it; and 





hath no bre asts to give to others the sincere milk of 





the word, he is building them up as a wall, upon 
which a palace of silver may be rear d. [ cannot 
but hope in that province, particularly in the city 
of Philadelphia, it may be said truth prospers; and 
there is a prospect that the su eeding reneration 
may excel the last. I visited all their meetings, not 
as running hastily through them, but with great 
circumspection, and some of them four, five, or six 


times over, being desirous to leave them in peace. 
Marywanp is poor; the gain of oppression, the 


price of blood is upon that province. I mean their| their fathers have forgotten or neglected, 


} particularly 


ous parts of this province than the former; and a 
spring of living ministry to edification; but here the 


} youth are those whom the King of Heaven delights 


to honour. 


Nortru Carowina isthe next. There are a great 


many Friends in a part of it, contiguous to \V irginia; | 
} some truly valuable Friends, but few; yet many who 


offer a sacrifice of that which cost them nothing. 
The largest body of Friends here, seems to me the 
weakest; they have been a lively people, but »°gro 
purchasing comes more and more in use amongst 
hem, and the pure life of truth will ever proportion- 
ably decay. I travelled 1200 miles in this province, 
amongst Friends and others, and found some breth- 
ren and true members ingrafted into the vine; though 
worldly-mindedness and |ukewarmness hath seized 
upon many. 

Sourn Carouina hath only two meetings; one at 
Charlestown, where there are few who bear our 
name, and fewer who deserve it; yet such is the force 
of our divine testimony, as to gain place amongst 


the people. I had several very open meetings there, 


twe in the Baptist Meeting House, to 








great satisfaction. The principal people of the pro- 
vince attended, and the lord of all mercies magni- 
fied his eternal name. ‘The other is 130 miles dis- 
tant, a pretty settlementof Friends, mostly from Ire- 
land. 

I went thence to Greorata, and had a large meet- 
ing in the Court House, and some opportunities in 
the inn where I lodged, to some service, though there 
were not any tuecre who pore our name, 

I returne d through the several provinces as truth 
opened my way; had sundry meetings in the county 


| 


court-houses, and some of their places of worship; 


and finished my visit to Friends, where I had omitted 


iny meetings in my going south; and upon my re- 
- ( The Jer- 

in course; | bad much close la- 
there is a valuable b dy of Friends, but 
much chaff; though | trust things there are upon the 


turn rested a few days in Philadelphia. 
| seys were the next 
bour there; 
' 


lrevival. Lona IsLanp contains a great body of 


riends, some truly valuable, but the more aged have 
not walked as bright 


people have caused them to err. 


| 
examples, 


island four times, and left it at last with a pained 
heart, to which the want of a hopeful prospect of 
things being better, greatly contributed. 


Narracanset and Rnope Istanp were then in 





my course; | had much close labour amongst them; 
this world has inte: pted their prospect of a better, 
and ere impaired that beauty which once rested 
on them? or their ancestors, though | hope there re- 


mains a little remnant upright, with their lamps 


trimmed a urning But, alas! the number of the 
faithful is there but as the gleaning of the vintage; 
I met with few ices more discouraging. Thence 
I went to Nantucket, a late plantation in comparison 
with many others, but too few there have kept their 
first love; divis nd contentions, the certain com- 
panions of the spirit of this world, have hurt them; 
ind as these :subsisted among the leaders of the 


people, their example hath been injurious to others. 
Yet even here hope remained, from a prospect of a 
rising generation coming up to assert a testimony 
Boston 


the leaders of the| 
1 visited this 


I returned to the yearly meeting at Philadelphia, 
ninth mo. 1755, which was very large, and truly 
|comfortable. The winter i spent in close labour in 
| Pennsylvania, and through Jersey, to my relief and 
| ease of spirit. 
And although very painful baptisms attended me, 
| yet the overshadowing of a rock, which was higher 
{than I, preserved in summer's heat and winter's 
; Storms; and graciously supplied for every time of 
want, and mercifully sustained with ability, to bring 
| forth fruit in every month throughout the revolu- 
tion of the Lord’s glorious year. 


I mention it to the praise of his most excellent 
name, for righteousness belongs to him, but to me 
blushing and confusion of face; inward and outward 
salvation was the merciful and unmerited bounty of 
his hand: he staid me in humble reverence, when | 
came to the festival days of Mount Zion, and pre- 
served me in patience when I pensively mused on a 
scroll, written within and without with mourning, 
lamentation, and woe. 

Excuse the tediousness of this epistle. I did not 
expect it, when | sat down, but my heart is touched 
with u lively sense of divine condescension, and gra- 
tefully worships him, not one of whose words hath 
| fallen to the ground. 

I have nothing to glory in, and am weak; I hare 
known strength. Iam foolish; I have been helped 
with wisdom. I am poor, but have been enriched. 
|The rod I have often merited; the staff hath been 
| often revealed. I have nothing, I am nothing; let 
the gain and praise be consecrated to Him whose 
the fulness of all wisdom, riches, and strength. 





is 


Farewell, my dear and honourable friend; may that 
arm which hath been thy succour and strength, of 
youth and middle age, be near in the decline of life, 
| perfect every thing necessary to be done to qualify 
| for converse with the saints in light, and keep by its 
mighty power to the last moment. May the close of 
{thy well run race be joyful, and when access is 
| vonchsafed to the throne of grace, remember poor 
|me, who may have yet a larger portion of the slip- 
pery course be fore me, that I may be enabled to run, 
as to obtain, and be preserved a monument of unut- 
terable mercy to the end. 


Thy very affectionate friend, 


Samvet ForrHerGituy. 


Last week the wife of the bailiff of Park-crogs 
Farm, Isle of Wight, was alarmed by the cries of her 
daughter, a girl about eleven years of age, proceed. 
ing from the parlour. She in tantly ran to her assist- 
ance, and found her screaming with affright, and an 
old Newfoundland dog belonging to the family. by 


her side, still champing 





fragments of burning linen 


in its mouth, It appeared that the girl had gone too 
near the stove, and her clothes had ignited, upon 
which she screamed for assistance. The dog which 
was lying cep before the fire, seeing the ht the 
child was i tantly came to her relief, and with 
its paws and mouth tore away every particle of fire, 
thereby, in all probability, saying the poor child from 


a horrible death. Sheffield Me reury. 
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te emmnemaearmimmna aoe 


Bible Association of Friends. 


The corresponding committee of the Bible 
Association of Friends in America, have learn- 
ed with much satisfaction that several Auxili- 
ary Societies have been organised within the 
limits of our own and other yearly meetings. 
They respectfully invite the corresponding 
committees of such societies, to communicate 


to them as early as may be convenient, official | 


notice of their formation, copies of the con- 
stitution adopted, and a list of their officers, 
in order that they may be regularly recognised 
by the acting committee, previous to the annu- 
al meeting of the Association, which will be 
held in a few weeks. 

It gives us much pleasure to observe that 
this very interesting concern is obtaining in- 
creased attention and support among Friends, 
and has already made its way in places, where 
an early co-operation could scarcely have been 
anticipated. The number of auxiliaries is in- 
creasing, and in some of the country meetings, | 
active exertions are making to procure sub-| 
scriptions to their funds. As the stereotype| 


plates are already in a state of considerable} 
forwardness, and arrangements are making to) 
have the Bibles ready as early as practicable, it| 


is particularly desirable that Friends, in the 
limits of the different quarterly meetings, who 
are disposed to unite in the Christian labour of 


| the third number of “ 'The Friends’ Monthly 


Magazine,” “ transcribed from the original 
in my possession,” remarks the individual who 
supplies the copy, ‘** and is supposed to be the 
only account extant of his travels in America.” 
The several specimens which we have given of 
the rich epistolary vein of that extraordinary 
man, andeminent gospel minister, fraught as 
they are with deeply instructive matter, clothed 
in language abounding in apt and beautiful me- 
taphor, and evidently the product of a mind mu- 
nificently endowed with *“ the best gifts,”’ 
ought nevertheless to be read with due allow- 
ance for occasional defects, as being the spon- 
taneous and confidential effusions of friend- 
ship. We have seen several of the originals, 
which have on them all the marks of off-hand, 
unpremeditated composition. 





Interesting Facts.—I\t was stated by the 
Hon. C. F. Mercer, in the recent Virginia 
Convention, that, in 1817, the landsin Virginia 
were valued at $ 206,000,000 


In 1829, at 96,000,000 
Average value of slaves in 1817, $300 
In 1829, 150 


A bill was recently introduced into the House 


\of Representatives of Kentucky, “ to provide 
re dispe | for the constitutional emancipation of all slaves 
distributing them, should promptly organise/ in the state,” but on its first reading was post- 


themselves into Auxiliary Societies, and asceT-| noned indefinitely, by a vote of 18 to 11. 


tain whether any, and if any, what number of 


are not duly furnished with Bibles; in order| 
that the acting committee may be enabled to 
form an estimate of the number of copies like- 
ly to be called for, when it is first published. 

Communications may be addressed to 

Joun Paut, No. 162, No. 5th st. 

Isaac CoLLtNs, 

Tuomas Evans, N. E. corner of Third and 

Spruce streets. 
Corresponding Committee. 
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THIRD MONTH, 27, 1830. 








We insert to-day a narrative of part of a 
journey which was performed in the year 
1819, throughout Sweden, Russia, and a con- 
siderable portion of Southern Europe. The 
extracts in question are taken from the ninth 
number of the Philanthropic Magazine, a jour- 
nal published at the School of Industry estab- 
lished at Linfield, England, by the benevolent 
and untiring William Allen. The incidents 
of that journey were in many respects of ex- 
traordinary interest, and we feel much gratified 
in being able to present our readers with an 
authentic narrative of some of its particulars. 
We hope the writer will favour his friends with 
a continuation of this narrative, which is not 
less entertaining to us on this side the Atlantic, 
than to our brethren in England. 


“+ , . ° | 
The letter from Samuel Fothergill which 
occupies our seventh page, we republish from| 


ios 


persons or families in their respective districts | 


It appears that in the State of Kentucky, the 
owners of slaves who are executed for crimes 


| receive pay for them from the State Treasury, 
}and that $68,000 have already been paid for 


it 
| 


hat object. Ina late legislative debate, it ap- 
peared that there were in the state 160,000 
| slaves, and that they were owned by one-fifth 
\of the tax paying whites; and an effort was 
| made to alter the law, so as to relieve the non- 
slave-holding whites from the odious tax, but 
| without effect. —W. Intel. 


Domestic Slare Trade.—On the 3d ult. says 
a late paper, the briy Ajax arrived at New Or- 
leans, from Norfolk, with a cargo of two hun- 
dred slaves! Another paper states that on 
the 10th ult. arrived at the same place from 
Alexandria, the brig United States with eighty- 
five slaves! 

The Mercantile Advertiser of New Orleans, 
of 21st ult. has this paragraph: 

Arrivals by the sea and river, withina few 
days, have added fearfully to the number of 
slaves brought to this market for sale. 

New Orleans is the complete mart for the! 
slave trade—and the Mississippi is becoming | 
a common highway for this traffic. B¢ whom| 
are these slaves to be purchased? With the 
present crops of our planters, they will have} 
but littke money to advance in that way—nor 
is it possible that they will consent to involve’ 
themselves in new speculations until they can 
see themselves clear. 


A letter from Rio Janeiro, received at Bal- 
timore, dated Jan. 11, says :— 


“T will relate but a single fact at this time, 








to show the dreadful character of the Slave 
Trade. The Brazilian Government derives a 
large revenue from the importation of slaves, 
by laying a duty of so much per head immedi- 
ately on their arrival, without regard to their 
health or condition. When vessels, therefore, 
which have slaves on board, arrive off the port, 
a general survey takes place by the physician, 
and those poor wretches whose existence is 
doubtful are thrown overboard alive, in order 
to save the duty!” 


A fact worth relating.—At the close of one 
of his powerful discourses before the African 
churches in this city, says a Baltimore paper, 
the Rev. Mr. Hewit was informed by a colour- 
ed man present, that he had abstained from the 
use of ardent spirits for more than twenty-five 
years, and had saved enough of grog money to 
purchase a library of books worth $ 400. Here 
is an example worthy to be imitated by every 
black and white man in the land. “I will pro- 
claim it,”’ said Mr. H. “ wherever I go.” 


That the barbarous practice of duelling 
should receive so much countenance in this 
enlightened and professedly Christian country, 
is a constant source of the deepest regrets to 
every pious and truly benevolent mind; and 
the heart-rending circumstances connected 
with a recent occurrence, will justify the re- 
vival, as appropriate and seasonable, of the fol- 
lowing terse and pungent lines of the excellent 
Cowper:— 


“ The point of honour has been deem’'d of use, 
To teach good manners, and to curb abuse; 
Admit it true, the consequence is clear, 

Our polish’d manners are a mask we wear, 
And, at the bottom barb’rous still and rude, 
We are restrained indeed, but not subdued. 
The very remedy, however sure, 

Springs from the mischief it intends to cure, 
And savage in its principle appears, 

Tried, as it should be, by the fruit it bears, 
*Tis hard indeed. if nothing will defend 
Mankind from quarrels but their fatal end. 
Perhaps at last close scrutiny may show 
The practice dastardly, and mean, and low ; 
That men engage in it compell’d by force, 
And fear, not courage, is its proper source: 
The fear of tyrant custom, and the fear 
Lest fops should censure us, and fools should sneer 
At least to trample on our Maker's laws, 
And hazard life for any or no cause, 

To rush into a fix’d eternal state 

Out of the very flames of rage and hate, 
Or send another shiv’ring to the bar 

With all the guilt of such unnat’ral war, 
Whatever use may urge, or honour plead, 
On reason’s verdict is a madman’s deed. 
Am I to set my life upon a throw, 

Because a bear is rude and surly ? No— 

A moral, sensible, and well bred man 

Will not affront me; ard no other can.” 








Every affliction occasioned by the with- 
drawings of heavenly good, prepares the mind 
for its healing and increasing returns, if confi- 
dence be not cast away, and the watch of re- 
signation be maintained. 


Dilheyn. 


ED 
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